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WULLELLEL 


Itis my joy in life to find 
At each turning of the road 
The strong arms of a comrade kind, 


To help me onward with my load. 


But, as I have no gold to give, 
Love alone must make amends: 


Vy only prayer is — while I live. 


God make me worthy of my friends. 


- Unknown 
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Editorial Comment 


Service Opportunities Ahead 


Tue record of achievement in America’s program of voca- 
tional education in agriculture is one that can well stir the 
pride and confidence of every teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Developments in this increasingly important field of applied 
education have been quiet and nonspectacular but at the same 
time of tremendous basic significance. Many human interest 
stories have appeared here and there thruout the country il- 
lustrative of the substantial accomplishments in farm enter- 
prises of many a farmer’s son whose ambition has been stirred 
and whose vision has been extended thru the inspiring but 
practical instruction of a teacher of vocational agriculture. 

The full and true story of this accomplishment has never 
really been adequately presented to the people of this country. 
Persons living in rural areas who know how this program has 
materially influenced and helped the lives of individual farm 
boys, need no sales campaign to make them believe in such a 
program of education. They have seen the beneficial results in 
the lives of their own sons on their own farms and in the lives 
of youth on neighboring farms. But the country at large, the 
official and the lay public and even most of our educators, are 
as yet more or less unfamiliar with this great program so closely 
tied into the economic and social well-being of our rural youth. 
It is our hope that sometime before long our leaders in voca- 
tional agriculture will find a way, within the states and on a 
national basis, of adequately setting forth the full and true value 
of this vocational program in the lives of American rural youth. 


Tue program of vocational education in agriculture has 
never been limited to service to youth. Organized instruction 
dealing with improved farm developments and practices have 
long been an essential part of our rural vocational schools. 

The farmers served by rural vocational schools have come to 
look to these schools and their vocational leaders for definite 
organized instructional service dealing with the problems and 
opportunities of the farmers, as they may arise. 

Undoubtedly one of the outstanding contributions of voca- 
tional education in agriculture of recent years, has been the re- 
markable program of instruction in farm machinery repair. 
The value of machinery repaired, the number of farm imple- 
ments kept in use during the war when machinery could not 
be replaced or commercially repaired, is an amazing story in 
itself. In addition to this, teachers of vocational agriculture 
assisted in providing instruction that contributed materially 
to increased food production during this war period. This entire 
story of the war service of vocational education in agriculture 
might well be adequately set forth in some well-illustrated re- 
port to the nation. 

One of the great services rendered by the program of voca- 
tional agriculture has been the guidance and assistance fur- 
nished to farm youth in helping them to look forward to getting 
started in farming for themselves. Thousands of our farm boys 
who have served America so well on the battlefield, on the high 
seas and in the air, will soon begin to return to their home com- 
munities. Many of these boys, now men, have married on leave. 
Many more will wish to marry on their return and get started 
in farming on their own enterprises. 


Our program of vocational education in agriculture must 
make adequate provision for refresher courses for many of these 
young men, no longer boys, as they return from the great world 
conflict and again take up normal living on the farms. We must 
be ready with our plans for meeting their vocational needs. 
Large numbers of them will not be satisfied to return to the old 
status of boys on the home farms. This is a difficult challenge 
for our teachers of vocational agriculture. What can we do, 
in co-operation with other interests and agencies, to put these 
defenders of Democracy on their feet with their own enter- 
prises? This, more than anything else, will steady their souls 
and turn their hopeful attention to the normal agricultural 
activities of a nation again at peace. 

The future must see some definite progress in the co-ordi- 
nation of programs of service of all agricultural education 
agencies. Conflicts and competition between interests serving 


Blueprints Wanted 


For more than 25 years conferences have been held on 
national, regional, state and district bases at which, almost 
without exception, some new duty has been mentioned for the 
teachers of vocational agriculture to perform. Thru the years 
these have reached every imaginable area of service and degree 
of performance. They have dealt with all types of work; all-day, 
young-farmer and adult-farmer classes; with the organization 
of subject matter and methods of teaching these various classes; 
with surveys, records and reports; with relationships within the 
school itself; with relationships with the various agencies in the 
community such as 4-H Club work, the Grange, the Extension 
Service in general, and federal agencies; with emergency pro- 
grams such. as junk drives, scrap-paper drives, Red Cross 
drives, and emergency relief, to mention only a few of the long 
list. Never to my knowledge have I heard a supervisor eliminate 
a task from his teachers’ area of service. As a result the addi- 
tions are more than any human being can properly perform. 


Tue lazy or indifferent teacher is not affected but the consci- 
encious hard-working teacher is bowed low by the very impos- 
sibility of the tasks assigned. So much so that many teachers 
have left the work, and excellent teachers they were too, not 
because of more attractive salaries as might appear, but, as 
they in their honest, frank confession have said, because they 
wanted to engage in work where they felt that sometime—at 
the end of a day, a month, or a year—they could feel that they 
had their job reasonably well done, ‘These things ought not so 
to be.” So I ask, just what is expected of a teacher of vocational 
agriculture? 

Normally he is a married man with a family who is in earnest 
in doing an honest day’s work every day that he is employed. 
He wants some time each day that he may prepare for his du- 
ties as a teacher because basically that is what he is more than 
anything else; he wants to carry out conscientiously and well 
whatever duties he undertakes; he wants to have some time for 
his family; he wants time for a needed night’s rest that his health 
may not be impaired. He cannot have all of these values and 
perform the duties that have been assigned to him repeatedly 
during the years. It is time for some one to ask in behalf of the 
teachers of agriculture; ““What is a day’s work, a week’s work, 
an approved vacation? What activities shall receive first con- 
sideration? What shall be deferred or omitted? What are the 
blueprints of this job?” 


the farmers should be promptly eliminated. When the programs 
of the various agricultural services have been geared into a 
well-defined co-operative service to the farmers, the influence 
of all agencies will be greatly increased and, best of all, the 
farmer and the farmer’s boy will benefit by the arrangement. 


. The teacher of vocational agriculture can well become the com- 


munity contact man for the college of agriculture and the ag- 
ricultural extension service. He can be the avenue of informa- 
tion bringing new results of agricultural research of college and 
experiment station to the attention of individual farmers of the 
community. This will result in increased service calls from the 
community to our extension service and will add materially 
to the prestige of the farm leadership of our colleges of agricul- 
ture. 


Tue co-operation and co-ordination of these various services 
in agricultural education is one of the immediate and pressing 
needs. The teacher of vocational agriculture can and should 
use his influence to rapidly bring into actual operation the bet- 
ter correlation of these various services to their desired mutual 
benefit. 

The influence of the teacher of vocational agriculture thru 
the years has gradually and definitely increased. But the years 
immediately ahead will be full of greater opportunities and 
many challenges. These teachers, co-operating with other 
leaders and agencies, will be equal to the task of providing our 
farm youth and their fathers with the needed instructional 
programs.—L. H, Dennis 
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S. S. SUTHERLAND 


HENRY S. BRUNNER 


What I Would Like to See Done in 
Agricultural Education* 


CHARLES FIGY, Commissioner, State 
Department of Agriculture, Lansing, Mich. 


In outlining my views on agricultural 
education in the schools I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that some of the things 
which I am advocating are being carried 
on in some form at the Michigan State 
College and by the 218 schools, located 
in different parts of our state, which have 
programs of vocational agriculture op- 
erated in co-operation with the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

I am deeply concerned with that class 
of boys and girls who, thru conditions 
over which they have no control, never 
attend any other institution of learning 
after they leave the classroom in the little 
district school. 

The more I know about the lack of 
agricultural education in the past in our 
rural schools, the more surprised I am 
at the fact that Michigan has attained 
the rank in agriculture which it occupies 
today among other states. 

While our Michigan State College 
is the oldest agricultural college in the 
nation, it was not until 1917 that the 
*Smith-Hughes schools” were estab- 
lished in Michigan, and after 27 years 
there are less than 225 in operation—a 
condition now attributable in part to the 
war. 

One of the sad occurences, so far as 
rural life is concerned, is the fact that the 
boys and girls who go from the farms to 
the city schools and then go on to some 
college or institution of higher learning, 
seldom return to the farm and take up 
agriculture as a life occupation. Some 
effort should be made thru our educa- 
tional system to retain a larger portion of 
the boys and girls on the farms of our 
state. This can be brought about by mak- 
ing farming more profitable and provid- 
ing a higher standard of rural living. 

With the improvements that have 
come to the rural sections of the state 
during the last 40 years, it is now possible 
for those who live upon the land to enjoy 
many of the advantages of the congested 
areas. Electricity, the telephone, the 
radio, and good roads have largely ob- 
literated the boundary line between 
country and city. 


One Great Need 


The one great need, as I see it, is an 
educational program that will give to the 
boys and girls in the rural sections a fun- 
damental knowledge of the occupation 
of agriculture and a continuing educa- 
tion program that will permit them to 
increase their knowledge in regard to 
agriculture. 

The day school should include teach- 
ing the different types of soil, what plant 


Paes from Michigan Vocational Outlook, Vol. 
7, No. 1, by permission of Mr. George H. Fern 


(Continued on page 105) 


WAYNE GRAY, Superintendent of 
Schools, Addison, Mich. 


VocaTIONAL agriculture has been 
taught in‘ the Addison public schools for 
more than a third of a century. In gen- 
eral, the program has been effective. The 
various courses have met the boys’ needs 


so far as production and farm manage- ° 


ment are concerned but many phases of 
agricultural services have been devel- 
oped only slightly and many have not 
been given any consideration. This ar- 
ticle will mention some of the services 
which should be provided for this com- 
munity and some of the areas which 
need attention. 

Careful attention must be given to 
raising general living standards on most 
farms. Our boys and girls with ability, 
initiative, pride, and ambition are not 
going to remain on the farm if their 
homes are not kept comparable to the 
average city home. The young people 
are going to leave the farm home at the 
earliest possible moment if the house in 
winter is banked with barnyard manure, 
the lawn used for a chicken lot with the 
front porch occupied by roosting poultry, 
and the farm machinery parked under 
any convenient shade tree. Home beau- 
tification needs to receive much more at- 
tention than in the past. There is no 
reason why a farm home cannot be just 
as attractive, or more so, than a city 
home. 


Home Beautification Needed 


Instruction in home _ beautification 
must receive more attention in both the 
day school and in the adult education 
classes. We must make father and mother 
aware of the importance of this problem. 
We should provide’some training in land- 
scape gardening for both boys and girls, 
not with the idea that they themselves 
will do the landscaping of their homes 
necessarily, but that they become aware 
of the need and desirability of landscap- 
ing the home grounds. Also, they should 
become acquainted with the services 
which are available. 

“Dad” does not create respect for 
himself or for the farm when he goes to 
town in his farm clothes. The children 
are not very proud of him or the farm 
when they meet him on the street wear- 
ing his barnyard boots and overalls. The 
average boy or girl would not object to 
clean farm work clothing for street wear. 
How to keep barnyard odors out of the 
home is another problem which needs 
attention. Any boy or girl with a reason- 
able degree of pride is embarrassed to 
entertain visitors in a home which has 
the familiar odor of a cow barn. 

Girls in homemaking classes need to 
study opportunities and __ possibilities 
offered by a farm home. They should 
become aware of the many problems of 
the farm home which are not comparable 


to the town or city home but which can 
be managed in such a way that the farm 
home will be pleasant, attractive, and 
wholesome. The girls need to learn the 
many advantages of the farm home. 

Certainly much more attention should 
be given to the social life of the farm 
youth than in the past, a problem which 
the boys and girls themselves should con- 
sider and discuss. The available social 
resources of the rural community have 
not been explored or developed to any 
degree. Both the boys and girls should 
learn more about personal grooming and 
acceptable social customs. The farm 
boys and girls in every school should 
dress with taste and discrimination. They 
must be courteous and tactful if the farm 
home is to be respected as it should be by 
those from the urban areas. Respect for 
the farm homes could easily be developed 
by a little care and attention to these 
matters. 

During the last six or seven years some 
attention has been given to adult educa- 
tion. This phase of the agricultural pro- 
gram needs to expand to include many 
more services for the farm people. We 
have made very little progress in creat- 
ing an awareness of the problem of soil 
conservation. Only a small percentage 
of the farmers of this community make 
more than a feeble attempt to control 
soil erosion. Most of them are conscious 
of the need for maintaining and improv- 
ing soil fertility but few are truly scien- 
tific in their procedures. 


An Expanded Program 


The agricultural department of the 
school should be so expanded that it will 
take care of the needs of the day school 
as well as the adult group. It should be 
arranged as a classroom-laboratory in 
order that the school may be able to do 
much more demonstration work than is 
now possible. 

Finally, a program should be worked 
out to make adequate provision for the 
returning veterans. Many of them are 
going to need guidance if they are to be 
successful farmers. Most of them will 
need special courses which the adult 
program must provide. A list of available 
farms for sale, and for rent, should be on 
file in the agriculture teacher’s office. 

This article has mentioned only a few 
areas into which our agricultural pro- 
gram should be extended. Any rural 
community with a radius of five or six 
miles, should have an agricultural man 
working half-time in the community and 
could easily have one working full-time, 
with experts called in for special prob- 
lems. We must expand our inadequate 
services in order to meet the needs of the 
rural population. 

The Editor’s Comment: It’s a pleasure 
to present the points of view of Commis- 
sioner Figy and Superintendent Gray on 
the future in Agricultural Education. 
Needs as they see them give new direction 
to our thinking or emphasize our own 
conclusions. Our thanks for the articles 
and for permission to use them. 
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Our Leadership in Agricultural Education 


Six Past Presidents of the American Vocational Association 


Tuts month we 
give recognition to 
six workers in ag- 
ricultural educa- 
tion who have 
served as president 
of the American 
Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Dr. L. H. 
Dennis, president 
in 1923-25, was 
presented appro- 
priately in the Oc- 
tober issue. 

Dr. Ray Fife, 
president for two years, 1933-35, directed 
the organization thru the strenuous years 
of legislation leading to increased ap- 
propriations for vocational education 
in which he gave untiring service and 
showed excellent leadership. Doctor 
Fife, Ohio reared, graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1917. He received 
his doctor’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1929. From 1917 to 1919 he 
was engaged in boys’ and girls’ club 
work; in 1919-21, assistant supervisor of 
vocational agriculture; and 1921-36, 
state supervisor in Ohio. For two years 
he was president of New Mexico College 
of Agriculture. He returned to Ohio 
State University to diréct research in ag- 
ricultural education in 1938. 

Dr. A. K. Getman was president of 
the American Vocational Association in 
1937. Doctor Getman graduated from 
Cornell in 1911 and later did work in 
Columbia and Harvard Universities. 
He was professor of agricultural educa- 
tion at Rutgers College from 1917 to 
1919; Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education in New York since 1919. 
Doctor Getman has been an extensive 
writer in educational journals and the 
author of several books in the field of 
agricultural education and the Future 
Farmers of America. He, too, has given 
of his service and counsel to the exec- 
utive committee of the A.V.A and to the 
furtherance of the objectives of that or- 
ganization. 


Ray Fife 


A. K. Getman R. H. Woods 


Dr. Ralph H. Woods was president 
in 1939. Doctor Woods received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of Kentucky and his doctor’s 
degree from Cornell University. Doctor 
Woods is a former teacher of vocational 
agriculture and a high-school principal. 
He has been a member of the teacher- 
training staff in agricultural education 
at the University of Kentucky from 1926 
to date. In 1936 he became state super- 
visor of agricultural education and state 
director of vocational education in Ken- 
tucky. He is an author of books in the 
field of agriculture and a contributor to 
several magazines. He also has made a 
significant contribution to vocational 
education as a member of the executive 
committee and the legislative committee 
of the A.V.A. 

Prof. L. R. Humpherys was president 
of the American Vocational Association 
in 1941. Professor Humpherys graduated 
in engineering from Utah State Agri- 
cultural College in 1912. He then taught 
in high school and engaged in the busi- 
ness field of engineering as a designer of 
irrigation projects. He served as state 
supervisor of agricultural education in 
Utah in 1926-37. In 1929 he became 
teacher-trainer also. He has done grad- 
uate work at Harvard and Cornell Uni- 
versities. He has been active in the field 
of education in Utah and has served as 
chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards in Agricultural Education. 


F. A. Smith 


L. R. Humpherys 


Mr. Fred A. Smith was president of 
the American Vocational Association 
in 1943. Mr. Smith graduated from the 
University of Arkansas in 1925. He was 
a teacher of vocational agriculture, then 
county supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, then in 1932-37, district supervisor. 
In 1937 he became assistant state super- | 
visor and since 1939 state director of vo- 
cational education in Arkansas. He has 
been an active promoter of all phases of 
vocational education in his home state 
and has given assistance as a member of 
the executive committee of the A.V.A., 
to legislation and other areas related to 
the promotion of vocational education. 

There they are—the cream of agri- 
cultural education. Six past presidents, 
all vigorous and active in the. cause in 
which they believe. But it is the editor’s 
observation and basis of complaint that 
we are not using these men as we should 
be. After they have filled most capably 
this highest office, we apparently “have 
put them on the shelf.”’ As evidence, look 
at the programs of the A.V.A. How con- 
spicuous by their absence are these fa- 
miliar names! This is a most serious mis- 
take. 

Oh, yes, past presidents—the maga- 
zine. How about some articles? One or 
two editorials and one or two articles for 
the professional section from each of you. 
It is your magazine, isn’t it? May I have 
them? O, happy day! O, happy day— 
for the editor. 


What I Would Like 
to See Done 


(Continued from page 104) 

food is, that humus in the soil is the ma- 
terial upon which bacteria works, and 
that bacteria is the yeast in the soil that 
warms it and gives it life. It should also 
include proper drainage of the soil, the 
maintaining of water levels, capillary 
attraction (which is Nature’s way of 
raising moisture to the roots of the 
plants), knowledge that different kinds 
of plants feed upon different mineral 
matter, or that a rotation of crops in 
their proper order is an absolute neces- 
sity, all of which is a part of a proper soil 
conservation program. 

Adult education should be extended 
to include the community shop with the 
teaching of farm machinery repair, farm 
management, soil conservation, plant 
foods, control of livestock diseases, in- 
struction in plant disease control, proper 
grading to produce quality products, 
study of laws and regulations pertain- 


ing to agriculture, and in time, might 
include classes in genetics. Also co-op- 
eration and discussion of the common 
problems will bring about a better un- 
derstanding and a more healthy social 
condition which will be conducive to a 
more happy country life. 

Rural life in the future must be more 
co-operative; there are many things 
which can be accomplished by working 
together that cannot be accomplished by 
individuals operating alone. 

“Rugged individualism,” which has 
been the spark plug in our national life 
and made us the greatest nation on earth, 
has its importance but we should have 
an educated and well-informed rugged 
individualism so that we can work out 
better the problems of rural life in co- 
operation with our neighbors. If this 
country is to continue its representative 
form of government then we must main- 
tain a healthy rural life. The rural sec- 
tions of our nation and state offer the 
greatest guarantee of a continuation of 
representative government and of free 
institutions. 
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In the rural sections of our land there 
is no mass psychology; no one individual 
can tell the thousands how they should 
decide on matters of farm, state, and 
nation. Every individual thinks and acts 
for himself, and if this procedure is main- 
tained our government will not become 
lopsided or erratic in times of stress. 

While I appreciate the fact that the 
economics must not be overlooked, and 
that we must learn to carry on in a man- 
ner that will be profitable to the farmer, 
making money on the farm is not the 
only reward that comes from living upon 
the land; there is taking pride in work, 
equipping and conducting ourselves to 
live in a good rounded-out life, interest 
in the. welfare of our neighbor and his 
problems, and all of the things that go to 
build up a better, more profitable and 
healthy country life. 


It is well for a man to respect his own 
vocation whatever it is, and to think him- 
self bound to uphold it, and claim for it 
the respect it deserves.—Charles Dickens. 
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Methods of Teaching 


G. P. DEYOE 


Giving Instruction in Proper Land-Use 
to Farm Boys 


WATSON FOWLE, Teacher, Traverse City, Michigan 


Prosiems of 
the home farm can 
be used effectively 
as one basis for 
teaching vocation- 
al agriculture and 
for leading into 
various activities 
which are included 
in the supervised 
farming programs. 
Since the home- 
farm problems are 
of interest to the 
boys, these provide 
a desirable basis for effective instruction. 
When the student can see direct applica- 
tion of subject matter, it directly arouses 
and maintains his interests in factual 
knowledge. He sees that he is not learn- 
ing facts, merely for facts sake. 

The Department of Vocational Agri- 
culture at Traverse City has been using 
this means of teaching farming principles 
which are of paramount interest to farm 
boys. This year an innovation has been 
followed which has greatly motivated 
the interest of the students. The writer, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Guy 
Springer, work unit leader assisting the 
Grand Traverse Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, has devloped such a procedure in 
presenting materials in~ land-use and 
farm planning. Because of the impor- 
tance of these problems on the farms in 
this area, this theme has been used as a 
core thru all classes in agriculture. In 
the second-year class, where the em- 
phasis is on livestock, the problems of 
feed budgets and consideration of crop 
and livestock balance have been dis- 
cussed as they relate to proper land use. 
In the beginning class, the chief interest 
has been on soil classification, crop selec- 
tion, and rotations, correlating with the 
study of crops. 

Many problems of the home farm 
revolve around soils and soil manage- 
ment. Agricultural production and com- 
munity welfare are dependent upon the 
maintenance of the soil. Good land use 
is soil conservation. Good land use is 
using land in such a way to protect it 
adequately from erosion and maintain 
or increase its fertility. Thru experience, 
it has been found that there are three 
major things which determine the proper 
use for lands. They are: 

1. The kind of soil (soil type) 

2. The steepness of the land (slope) 

3. The amount or depth of topsoil re- 
maining on the land (erosion) 

The combination of these factors for 
any piece of land determines the use for 
which the land is most suited. 


A “Guinea Pig" Farm Is Studied 


Watson Fowle 


The students were first made con- 
scious of the various types of local soils. 


They soon appreciated the different uses 
to which these soils should be put. The 
effect of the slope and degree of erosion 
was correlated with soil type. From 
these factors the need for a proper land- 
use program was seen. To help motivate 
this study a field trip was conducted to 


one farm. This farm was used as a “‘gui- 
nea pig’ farm for a complete analysis 
of soil problems and proper land-use 
studies. The particular farm used was 
one from a member of the current adult 
class. This farmer was glad to have the 
students go over his farm and determine 
in their mind land-use practices to fol- 
low. A second trip was made and the 
farmer considered what the students had 
arrived at in class and then presented his 
own cropping plan as worked out by 
himself in the adult class and the United 


The boys study soil maps for their home farms, as a basis for developing land-use plans and 
soil-conservation practices 


Aerial survey map of the “guinea pig” farm with the field arrangment used at the time the 
farm was studied 
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Field trips are taken to study slope and soil erosion and secure other information for inter- 


preting the soil map for the “guinea pig’ farm 


States Soil Conservation service. The 
accompanying charts show the original 
and rearranged cropping plan of his 
farm. From the former, a land-use-capa- 
bility map was developed which was 
used in developing the cropping plan. 
The use of this “guinea pig’ farm gave 
all the students a common ground for 
discussion. It opened up to the students 
the possibilities of application of proper 
land use on their home farms. 


Plans Developed for Home Farm 


After a thoro discussion of land use, 
each student was given a detailed soil 
map of his home farm. This map gave 
the soil types, slopes, and degree of ero- 
sion of the different areas of the farm. 
The student then was able to make for 
himself a colored map setting forth the 
different land-use capabilities. Several 
class periods were spent in interpreting 
the soil symbols in terms of soil classi- 
fication. The color scheme followed is 


the standard used by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in dividing the land into the 
eight land-use capability classes. 

The colored map gave a pictorial in- 
ventory of the land-use capability classes 
as found on the individual student’s 
home farm. After a thoro analysis of 
what the maps revealed, some fine work, 
on the student’s part, in planning-man- 
agement was evolved. Each boy is find- 
ing one or more simple practices that 
could be put into a soil-conserving or 
land-use program. Some of the students 
have worked out a plan for farm reor- 
ganization as complete as that illustrated 
with the “‘guinea pig” farm. This is 
especially true of the group of students 
in the last year of high school. The 
younger students who do not have as 
much background of agricultural in- 
struction have been able to work out 
some recommendations such as wind- 
break placement, gully control, and 
field testing and selection for particular 
crops. 


The cropping plan as developed by the class for the “guinea pig” farm 
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Home-Farm Visits by Teacher Important 


The students have developed and 
recommended many soil conserving 
practices that will fit the home situation. 
The extent of this planning is determined 
by the class the farm boy is in. To fully 
put into use the practices recommended, 
the student, with his father, has invited 
the teacher of vocational agriculture and 
a technician from the local Soil Conser- 
vation District to spend some time on 
the farm. While there, the plan of pro- 
cedure for following the recommended 
practices is evolved. 

On visiting a farm with a student and 
his father, the writer has found that the 
student has a greater knowledge and 
appreciation of the soil condition on his 
home farm. His study in the classroom 
has made it easier to plan land use and 
to see the benefits of proper land use and 
how these may be attained. 


Organizing Teaching 
Materials 


GLENN BRESSLER, Teacher, 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


A DEVICE which I have found useful 
in organizing teaching materials is to 
use two filing systems unified by one sys- 
tem of colored labels representing the 
different enterprises—blue for poultry, 
red for dairy, etc. 

In manila folders prepared for the 
purpose all the materials for each teach- 
ing job are filed; lesson plans, mimeo- 
graphed material for pupils, pictures, 
small charts, commercial pamphlets, 
and extra bulletins and circulars not 
filed in the regular bulletin file. Each 
manila folder is labelled with the name 
of the particular teaching job and the 
color of the enterprise under which it 
falls. The colored label makes it easy to 
find at a glance all the materials con- 
cerned with each enterprise. Teaching 
jobs are numbered in order to simplify 
further the search for material on a spe- 
cific problem. 

Individual bulletins and circulars are 
filed according to enterprise in boxes de- 
signed for that purpose. Similarly, colors 
and numbers are used in the organiza- 
tion of this system. A narrow strip of 
paper of the color designated for the 
enterprise is pasted on the back of each 
bulletin box. A definite series of numbers 
is allocated to each enterprise in order 
that bulletins within each box may be 
easily found; for example, one to 200 
is assigned to the poultry enterprise. A 
plain white label showing the numbers of 
bulletins found in that box is also placed 
on the back of each bulletin box. The 
bulletins are placed in each box in nu- 
merical order. A mimeographed list is 
prepared of all the bulletins and circulars 
with the assigned numbers and given to 
each pupil to place in his notebook. In- 
formation on a subject can be found by 
going thru the lists of bulletins under the 
particular enterprise, finding the num- 
bers of the bulletins, easily recognizing 
the group of boxes in which it could be 
found by looking for the proper colored 
label, and then referring to the partic- 
ular box containing that number. 

Since so much material must neces- 
sarily be made accessible to students and 
farmers by a teacher of agriculture, a 
system of this sort can be of much help, 
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Forming Programs 


Cc. L. ANGERER 


Surveying Farms to Determine the Oppor- . 


tunities for Supervised Practice 


WILLIAM MATALAMAKI, Teacher, Bigfork, Minnesota 


To ENABLE one to better comprehend 
the specific problem connected with the 
teaching and promotion of improved 
agricultural practice within the bounds 
of a northern Minnesota community, I 
must first present a picture of the people, 
the land, and the handicaps of this re- 
gion. 

The earliest settlers, some of whom 
were seekers of adventure and independ- 
ence, moved to the Bigfork area some 
40-odd years ago. Many families moved 
in to homestead while others were able 
to buy lands for less than five dollars an 
acre. 

Since there were no roads or railroads, 
these early twentieth-century pioneers 
moved to their new locations on foot, by 
canoe or by pack horse. The settlers had 
been there many years before a road was 
built. 

The land, varying from a light sand to 
a heavy clay, was covered with beauti- 
ful stands of virgin timber, and the logs, 
the chief product of the area at that time, 
were floated down the rivers to the mills. 

Individual settlers soon found they 
could not make a permanent home and 
continue logging, at least not in com- 
petition with the methods of destructive 
logging which were prevalent in those 
days. Their only alternative seemed to 
be to open up the land. And thus agri- 
culture became the community’s major 
means of existence. 


Discouraging Times 


We could well paraphrase an old 
Biblical truth by saying ‘Many tried, 
but few were successful” in speaking of 
this period when much of the forested 
land was being cleared. Countless prob- 
lems confronted these hardy pioneers, 
among them the clearing of fresh pine 
stumps by hand, of living while the 
clearing was taking place, and of shel- 
tering the livestock as well as finding food 
for them. To counteract this, the settlers 
often worked in the woods for profes- 
sional loggers during the winter months 
and worked their land during the sum- 
mer. This led to the separation of fam- 
ilies and only their hope for future in- 
dependence and _ self-sufficiency kept 
them going. 

After the newly converted farmer had 
cleared enough land to support a few 
head of livestock, it seemed no longer 
practical to be away from home for the 
long winters so he remained home, doing 
his chores morning and night and filling 
the daylight hours by cutting wood from 
his own or neighboring land and work- 
ing for the township or county in road 
construction work. 

Another obstacle in the path of the 
pioneering farmer was the lack of a suit- 
able market for farm produce. The rail- 
road, having been built in this area by 


this time, was used to ship the surplus 
cream and livestock to other points for 
market. Then, after 20 long years of 
settlement, the community built its own 
creamery. 

Many settlers found the hardships of 
conversion from logger to farmer too 
great for them to endure. Only the 
shrewder, harder workers were able to 
make their farms self-supporting. Today, 
nine out of 10 have either given up or 
are still securing a portion of their in- 
come from outside sources. The average 
farm has less than 20 crop acres and the 
buildings built thereon are, as yet, in- 
adequate for the comfort of the livestock 
as well as for human beings. 


Large Families, Small Incomes. 


It is surprising that, in spite of all these 
handicaps, the families in this area aver- 
age above six persons per family unit. 
By way of explanation it is observed that 
the families are large and the income 
producing units are relatively small. 

Perhaps you are wondering what ad- 
vantage a community such as this can 
derive from the services of a teacher of 
agriculture, and I, even after having 
spent two years working in this com- 
munity, still sometimes wonder the same 
thing. But, the Bigfork of the early 
twentieth century only slightly compares 
with the Bigfork of 1944 even tho, today, 
many of the early problems still remain. 

The giants of the forest have been 
willfully and wastefully cut down. I say 
wastefully because much of this land is 
in its proper use only when it is under 
forest and little has been done to per- 
petuate it for reforestation. 

Imagine yourselves as teachers of ag- 
riculture going to visit a farm where the 
whole family lives on less than some 
F.F.A. boys én other parts of the United 
States have for their farming programs. 
These F.F.A. boys with whom I work 
live on farms such as that. You can see 
the tremendous challenge which lies 
before me or any other instructor of ag- 
riculture in a community like this. 

The majority of boys in my classes in 
agriculture have no desire to be farmers 
or to have anything to do with farming 
whatsoever. Their young lives have been 
too filled with misery, drudgery, and 
want. Yet, I know from experience and 
observation, that at least 80 percent of 
these boys will be farming in this very 
area 10 years from now. 

I think the way to meet this challenge 
to the instructor and the lack of desire 
on the student’s part, is to convey knowl- 
edge jointly thru the teaching of proper 
practices in all-day classes and co-ordi- 
nated projects which must, of necessity, 
start on a relatively small scale. 

This brings me to my goal: Surveying 
farms of students to determine oppor- 


tunities for supervised practice programs. 
Sketch Farms First 


I find, from my brief experience as a 
teacher, that these boys don’t know their 
farms very well. During the early part 
of the school year, I have the boys make 
a rough sketch of their farms, putting in 
fences, fields, pastures, natural divides 
buildings, etc. They are startled when I 
ask them what happened to that wooded 
area in the center of the pasture or the 
field on which they had potatoes last 
summer and then send them home to 
step off their farms and make a new and 
relativley accurate drawing of their 
farms. This causes them to wonder how 
I, a relative stranger, can know so much 
about their farm—a farm on which they 
have lived all their lives. The secret, if 
there is any, is close observation and the 
retention in my mind of a sharp mental 
picture of each boy on his own partic- 
ular farm. 


Drawing of Farmstead 


The next step I take is to have the 
boys make an accurate farmstead draw- 
ing to include buildings, trees, shrubs, 
and windbreak. Along with this I have 
them make the floor plans of the barn, 
house, chicken coop, and machine shed 
in their present condition. 

Following this the boys are asked to 
list the number of head of livestock, the 
number of bushels of various kinds of 
grain which were raised the past year 
and the amount and kind of hay. Then 
they take an inventory of the machinery 
on their farm at that time. 

By this time the boys are thinking, 
*‘Now what in the world is he driving 
at?” And that is just what I want them 
to do—THINK. 

When they have finished sizing up 
their present farm setup, or lack thereof, 
I put them to work visualizing the num- 
ber of cleared acres, the number of head 
of livestock, the kind of buildings, etc., 
which they will need in order to com- 
fortably support their family. At this 
stage, I am attempting to have the boys 
temporarily forget their present status. 

Their next job is to make a new map 
of their farm the way it will appear in 
20 years. I have them put in an appli- 
cable crop rotation, one that will provide 
enough feed for the required numbers of 
livestock. Next, they draw floor plans of 
buildings to properly house all livestock 
and machinery needed. 


Effective Teaching 


Now the stage is set for a healthy dis- 
cussion on ways and means of reaching 
and achieving the goals they have set up 
in this long-time program. Definitely, 
they cannot all be achieved in one year 
or two, or even 20 years. But the next 
step is slowly beginning to unfold itself. 
We now have the boys in their present 
status dissatisfied and ill-provided for, 

(Continued on page 109) 
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A Message From Your Business Manager 


From time to 
time supervisors 
and _ teacher-train- 
ers have made in- 
quiry as to the pro- 
cedures by which 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
subscribe to the 
Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine. 
These inquiries 
prompted the busi- 
ness manager to 
solicit information 
regarding the connection between sub- 
scribing for the magazine and the paying 
of professional dues, The inquiry was 
enclosed with a form letter regarding 
subscriptions which was addressed to the 
supervisors on May 24, 1944. The ac- 
companying tabulations involve inter- 
pretations made from the survey returns. 

A most significant observation of this 
table is this. Of the states responding, 
only eight do not include a subscription 
to AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
in their annual dues. If these states had 
supported the magazine with subscrip- 
tions from all teachers, the last report of 
the business manager would have shown 
about 1,000 more subscriptions. 


G. F. Ekstrom 


Surveying Farms 


(Continued from page 108) 
while on the other hand we have the boys 
as grown-up men with their wants ful- 
filled as a result of their own initiative 
and efforts. How we are going to fill the 
yawning gap between? 

A few of the keener-minded boys be- 
gin to understand and suggest that they 
need more cleared land on their farm, 
more and better cows, better buildings, 
and other such improvements. This is 
where our project work is beginning to 
function as it should. A good dairy calf, 
an acre of alfalfa, an extra cleared acre— 
these will pay dividends in the next few 
years as guides to what can be done to 
improve the community. 

I have run into several snags along the 
way. Boys get discouraged. About the 
time you think you have the boy “on 
the way,” his dad will sell the boy’s calf 
or potatoes and keep the returns. It is 
not only a problem of teaching the boys 
of this community but also that of getting 
their fathers to see this panorama we are 
trying to unfold before their eyes. 

Many boys, as I said before, do not 
seem interested, but the results are be- 
ginning to show. Just recently I had a 
boy come in and ask me if I had saved 
his new plans of his farm and building 
which he had worked out about a year 
ago. At that time he was not interested 
enough to even take them home with him, 
but later he evidently did some thinking 
about the whole situation and had begun 
to “‘see the light.”” When I gave the pa- 
pers to him he happily exclaimed, ““We’re 
going to do something about this!” 

The road ahead is not a pleasant one 
for either student or teacher, but, with 
continued and untiring effort, I’m sure 
we’ll make a successful farming communi- 
ty here. We’ll have to! I know these people 
will never leave this area so we might 
as well make the stay as pleasant a one 
as possible. The boys shall lead the way. 


Allocation of Professional Dues, Including Subscriptions to The Agricultural Education 
Magazine Paid by Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 


Dues Allocation 
State : Collection of Subscriptions 
Not In-| pnStbg | AVA | Voc. [qAgti.| Maga- 
cluded Included prea Teachers| zine 

Ala. 3.50 | 1.00 Pay i .75 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Ariz. 4.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Ark. 1.50 re}: S01 X | Dist. Sup. & Negro It. T. T. 
Cal. 3.00 1.00; X |2.00| X_ | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers. 
Colo 

_ Conn 5.50!| 1.00 | 1.00; .50 | 1.00 | Handled Individually 
Del 1.50 1.00; .50; X ».¢ State Office at State Conf. 
Fla. 4.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Ga. 5.00 | 1.00 | .25 | 2.75 | 1.00 | District Supervisors 
Ida. 2.735.420). SO. 2% 1.00 | Sec. Agri. Teachers 
Il. 2.50 1.00} .40|1.10} X_ | Sec. Agri. Teachers 
Ind. 3.50 | 1.00 .50 | 1.00 | 1.00 | Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Ia. 4.00 | 1.00} .50} 1.50 | 1.00 | Sec. Agri. Teachers 
Kan 3.00 | 1.00 | .50| .50 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Ky. 3.50 | 1.00} .50 | 1.00 | 1.00 | District Chr. Agri. Teachers 
La. 
Me. 3.00 | 1.00} .25| .75 | 1.00 | Sec. Agri. Teachers 
Md. 
Mass. | 2.00 1.001. 50). SO) & Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Mich 4.00 | 1.00| X | 2.00 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Minn 13.00%} 1.00 | .50/} 1.00 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Miss. 3.00} 1.00} 1.00] X 1.00 | Sec. Agri. Teachers 
Mo. 5.00 | 1.00 | .25 | 2.75 | 1.00 | Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Mont. | 1.00 xX 1.0) x Xx Handled Individually 
Nebr. 2.75 | 1.00} .25] .50]| 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Nev. 
Py. eae 3.50 | 1.00 .50 | 1.00 | 1.00 | Treas. Agri. Teachers 
N. J. 3.00 | 1.00} X 1.00 | 1.00 | Sec. Agri. Teachers 
N. M. 2.00 | 1.00} (4) X 1.00 | Undesignated 
N. ¥. -| 3.00-:} 1.00] 1.00; X 1.00 | Assn. Agri. Teachers 
N.C. | 2.50 1.00} .50| 1.00] X | Handled Individually 
N. D. 3.00 | 1.00 | .25| .75 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri. Teachers 
Ohio 3.00} 1.00 | .50} .50] 1.00 | Dist. Chr. Agri. Teachers 
Okla 
Oreg 3.25 | 1.00 | 1.00} .25 | 1.00 | Collected at State Conf’s. 
Pa; 3.00 | 1.00 | 1.00} X 1.00 | Committee at State Conf. 
R.I. 
S.C. 2.75 | 1.00} .50] .25 | 1.00 | Supervisors 
S. Da. | 2.00 1.00} .25| .75 | X | Handled Individually 
Tenn. 3.00 | 1.00 | .50)| .50 | 1.00 | State Supervisor 

5.00- 
Texas 2.00} 7.50] X Area Supervisors 
Utah 3.00 | 1.00} .50] .50] 1.00 | Sec. Agri. Teachers 
Vt. 3.405} 1.00} .50] .50 | 1.00 
Va. 5.0Pt 1.08) .50) = 1.00 | Assn. Agri. Teachers 
gn 2.50] 1.00} X .50 | 1.00 | Treas. Agri. Teachers 
. Va. 

Wis. 4.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | Sec.-Treas. Agri . Teachers 
Wyo. 2.50}, 1.00| X .50 | 1.00 | Treas. Agri. Teachers 


1Not a flat rate. Maximum includes $2.00 membership in NEA 


2Teachers volunteered to send $1.25 each to AVA 
3Includes premium for group life insurance policy 


4Assessments made as needed for State Vocational Association 


5Includes subscriptions to American Farm Youth 


6Includes 50c for recreational program at state conference 


Old Joe Said toYoung Joe 


. 


‘. . . when you get over there in the 
thick of it, son, you won’t have time to 
think about the fancy ideals you’re sup- 
posed to be fighting for. You’ll be inter- 
ested mostly in shooting straight, and 
shooting first. 


“But some night when you’re lying 
out under the stars, you’ll probably fig- 
ure the whole thing out—and it will be 
very simple. 


“You'll realize that you’re fighting to 
protect the kind of decency and freedom 
you were raised in—and will want to 
raise your kids in, too. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL EpucATION MAGAZINE December, 1944 


“You'll be fighting to protect the op- 
portunity that all Americans have of 
starting at the bottom and getting to the 
top—and that’s typically American. 


“You're fighting to protect your right 
to live your own life in your own way 
without being pushed around by some 
bright young bureaucrat who wants to 
do all your planning for you. 


*That’s about all there is to it, son. 
But it’s mighty worthwhile—this busi- 
ness of keeping our freedom—of sticking 
to the things that have made America 
great.” 

—The Guildcrafter 
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WATSON ARMSTRONG 


Farmer Classes 


W. H. MARTIN 


Vocational Agriculture for Returning Vet- 
erans and Defense Workers 


JAMES H. PEARSON, Regional Agent, U. S. Office of Education 


SoMETIME ago 
the writer by 
chance spent sev- 
eral hours on a 
train with a young 
man who had been 
in the armed forces 
for many months. 
In the conversa- 
tion with him it 
was learned that he 
was a former stu- 
dent of vocational 
agriculture. Final- 
ly, the young man 
discussed very frankly his plans after 
leaving the armed forces. He made state- 
ments concerning (1) his plans to return 
to his home community to again become 
engaged in farming; (2) his plans to 
marry a young woman he had met while 
in the army; (3) his desire to contact his 
local teacher of agriculture when he re- 
turned to his home community and to 
continue his education in vocational 
agriculture in the young-farmer class. 
This conversation prompted the writer 
to prepare this article. 

Records in departments of vocational 
agriculture show that a large number of 
former students of vocational agriculture 
are in the armed forces. Data from three 
schools in a state in the Midwest gave 
the number to be 44, 89, and 107 re- 
spectively. Reports from a number of 
teachers who have maintained contact 
with their former students indicate that 
many of the young men who are in the 
armed forces and who were established 
in farming or had made progress toward 
establishment, plan to farm when they 
return to their respective communities. 
The percentage of the veterans who were 
former students of vocational agriculture 
and who plan to farm cannot now be 
predicted with any degree of accuracy. 
However, it is reasonable to expect that 
many of them will become engaged in 
farming. 

The number that will take advantage 
of courses in vocational agriculture in 
local public secondary schools will de- 
pend on the availability of such courses, 
the character of the training program, 
and the teacher of vocational agriculture 
who serves as an instructor in the train- 
ing program. It is not too early to begin 
plans to make available effective courses 
in vocational agriculture that will appeal 
to returning veterans and defense work- 
ers and other young men who are nor- 
mally found in young farmer classes in 
vocational agriculture. 


James H. Pearson 


Maintaining Contacts With Former Students 


In a number of cases, teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture and chapters of 
Future Farmers of America are pre- 
paring and distributing to former stu- 


dents of vocational agriculture and for- 
mer members of local chapters of Future 
Farmers of America, news letters that 
include items concerning former students 
and former members who are in the 
armed forces. Many newspapers in rural 
communities have space each week de- 
voted to information concerning ycung 
men who are in the armed forces. Teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture can well 
afford to influence these local papers to 
include statements regarding former stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture who are 
in the armed forces. News items should 
include statements regarding young men 
who have returned to the community 
and have again become engaged in farm- 
ing. For example: articles might include 
the name of the former student and a 
statement that he has returned to the 
community and had become actively en- 
gaged in farming with his parents, in 
partnership with another individual or as 
an operator of his own farm, and that he 
has enrolled in the young-farmer class. 
Such items would call attention of vet- 
erans and others to the fact that young 
men are again finding their place in their 
home communities and are enrolling for 
systematic instruction in vocational agri- 
culture. Teachers should include in their 
plan many ways of maintaining contact 
with the former students who should 
enroll in courses in vocational agricul- 
ture when they return. 


Placement 


Many young men who desire to be- 
come established in farming will return 
to the farms where they were living when 
they entered the armed forces or became 
employed in defense industries. Others 
will seek new locations and opportu- 
nities. Many different individuals and 
agencies wilk assist individuals find op- 
portunities for farming where they may 
become established on a. satisfactory 
basis. Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
especially those who have been in the 
same school for a number of years, should 
know the situation of their former stu- 
dents with respect to their farming status 
when they went into the armed forces or 
defense industries. They should also have 
some general information regarding op- 
portunities where these former students 
may become established in farming. 
These teachers are in a position where 
they can render valuable service to their 
former students in helping them get 
placed in a satisfactory situation for 
farming. 


Planning an Educational Program 


When the young men find satisfactory 
locations and situations for farming, they 
will need a sound educational program 
to assist them make readjustments and 


to develop abilities that they will need to 
become successful farmers. Problems in 
connection with placement and estab- 

lishment should be included as a fun- 

damental part of the educational pro- 
gram for the young men. 

It must be recognized that the young 
men have changed very much since they 
have left their communities. Many of 
them were inducted into the service as 
immature youth. Their experiences 
have matured them very much. They 
have serious personal readjustment prob- 
lems to solve. While there will be these 
changes in the individuals, there will 
also be changes in agriculture. Land 
prices in most communitites have in- 
creased materially and there are changes 
in prices of seed, fertilizer, equipment 
and supplies needed to operate farms. 
The young men will be confronted with 
the problem of attempting to make ad- 
justments in farming and to interpret 
situations that may develop in the post- 
war period that may greatly affect agri- 
culture. Any educational program in 
vocational agriculture for these young 
men should be designed to help them 
solve their acute problems as they rec- 
ognize them. 

The objective for young-farmer classes 
—that is, to develop an _ individual’s 
ability to establish himself in farming— 
should serve as an effective guide in the 
development of the training program. 
Some important areas that may well be 
emphasized in the program are: 

1. Inventories in the community to’ 
determine the probable change in 
owners and operators of farms. 

2. Analysis of farms that are available 
or will soon be available to deter- 
mine present and potential incomes 
from them. 

3. Comparison of employment oppor- 
tunities in farming and other occu- 
pations, considering income, gen- 
eral welfare and security. 

4. Partnership and rental agreements 
between sons and parents, young 
men and other individuals, and or- 
ganizations in the operation of 
farms. 

. Agricultural financing including 
both short-time and long-time credit. 

. Patterns by which persons become 
established in farming. 

. Purchase of parcels of land and 
farms. 

. Acquisition of livestock, feed, seed, 
equipment and operating capital 
needed for farming. ; 
9. Supplementing the farm income 

from sources such as: a. Salaries 
and wages. b. Custom work with 
specialized farming equipment. c. 
Shearing sheep. d. Farm carpentry. 
e. Painting farm buildings and 
equipment. f. Teaching young- 
farmer and adult classes. g. Farm 
engineering and repair of farm 
equipment. h. Maintenance of farm 
and home electrification. 

10. Establishing and maintaining a 

farm home. 

(Continued on page 115) 
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A.V. A. Convention Program 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—December 4-9, 1944 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SECTION 
TEACHER-TRAINERS—SUPER VISORS—TEACHERS 


Thursday, December 7, 9:30 A. M. 
Adelphia Hotel 


THEME: Agricultural Education in the Reconversion Period 
CHAIRMAN—W. T. Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education 
SECRETARY-—S. L. Horst, County Adviser, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania 
‘Accomplishments and Trends in Agricultural Education” — 
(20 minutes), Chairman W. T. Spanton, U. S. Office of 
Education 
“Training War Prisoners for Farm Jobs’—(20 minutes) 
Julian A. McPhee, State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, San Luis Obispo, California 
“Vocational Education in Agriculture for Returning Vet- 
erans’’—(40 minutes)—J. H. Pearson, Regional Agent, 
U. S. Office of Education 
Discussion—(40 minutes) 


Business Meeting—(30 minutes) 


CHAIRMAN-—J. A. Guitteau, Vice-President for Agricultural 
Education, American Vocational Association 
Minutes of 1943 Business Sessions 
Committee Reports 
Special Business 


Thursday, December 7, 2:00 P. M. 


Joint Session with Home Economics and Part-Time Educa- 
tion Sections 
THEME: Accomplishments of Groups in Home Economics 
and in Agriculture Working Together 
CHAIRMAN—Dr. W. F. Stewart, Vice-President for Part- 
Time Education, American Vocational Association; Chair- 
man, Department of Agricultural Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
SECRETARY—W. Howard Martin, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Burlington, Vermont 
A Survey of Co-operative Activities of Part-Time Groups— 
(60 minutes) 
Miss Mary Lyle and John B. McClelland, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 
A Specific Example in Pictures—(20 minutes) 
Miss Mildred Titus and Stewart Hulslander, County 
Advisers for Home Economics and Agricultural Education 
in Wyoming and Sullivan Counties, Tunkhanneck, Penn- 
sylvania 
Co-operative Activities in All-Day Groups—(20 minutes) 
Discussion—(60 minutes) 


Friday, December 8, 1:30 P. M. 


THEME: On-Going Programs for Vocational Education in 
Agirculture 
CHAIRMAN-—S. M. Jackson, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
SECRETARY—Gail F. Whitson, Teacher of Agriculture, 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 
“Area Schools—Conversion or Reconversion in Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture’—(30 minutes) 
A. K. Getman, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Albany, New York 
“Establishing Returning Veterans and Other Young Men in 
Farming”—(30 minutes)—L. D. Klemmedson, State 
Superviser or Agricultural Education, Phoenix, Arizona 
Discussion—(45 minutes) 


Business Meeting—(45 minutes) 


CHAIRMAN—J. A. Guitteau, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Olympia, Washington 
Report of Agricultural Education Magazine 
Committee Reports 
Old Business 
New Business 


111 
Saturday, December 9, 9:00 A. M. 


Joint Session with Part-Time Education Section 
CHAIRMAN—D. J. Howard, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Richmond, Virginia 
SECRETARY—Glenn O. Bressler, Vice-President for Agri- 
culture, Pennsylvania Vocational Association, Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania 
Brief Report of the Findings in a Study of the Effectiveness of 
the War Emergency Training Program in Agriculture— 
(30 minutes) F. W. Lathrop, Research Specialist in Agri- 
cultural Education, U. S. Office of Education 
Panel Discussion—(2 hours) 
Topic—‘The Place of Young Farmer Associations in 
Postwar Vocational Education in Agriculture.” 
Chairman of the Panel—Watson Armstrong, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Members of the Panel: 
R. D. Anderson, District Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Waterboro, South Carolina 
Ralph E. Bender, Supervising Teacher of Vocational Agri- 
culture, Canal Winchester, Ohio 
R. B. Dickerson, Specialist in Instruction for Young and 
Adult Farmers, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania 
Frank Maxwell, President New York Agricultural Teach- 
ers Association, Teacher of Agriculture, Minoa, New York 
Mark Nichols, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
T. B. Poole, Teacher of Agriculture, Deckerville, Michigan 
Glenn E. Underwood, County Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture, Sussex County, New Jersey 


Business Session 


CHAIRMAN-—J. A. Guitteau, Olympia, Washington 


Announcements of Committees and Committee Members 
Special Business 
Adjournment 


Special Meetings 
Thursday, December 7, 7:30 A. M. 


Breakfast Meeting—Ten-Year Teacher-Trainers in Agricul- 
tural Education 


Breakfast Meeting—State Supervisors of Agricultural Educa- 
tion 


Thursday, December 7, 4:30 P. M. 


Editing-Managing Board of the Agricultural Education Mag- 
azine—Annual Meeting 
Committee— 
Dr. Henry S. Brunner, Pennsylvania State College, Chairman 
H. C. Fetterolf, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Harrisburg 
Glenn Bressler, President, Pennsylvania Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Hollidaysburg 


Eastern Teachers, Do Come 


Here's the program of the Agricultural Section of the Con- 
vention of the American Vocational Association. To the rank 
and file of vocational teachers, this may be “‘just another pro- 
gram,” but to veterans in convention attendance it has all the 
earmarks of superior quality. Note the numbers that appear to 
apply directly to the teacher on the job, the man in the furrow, 
yourself. While all phases of the program are not presented, 
prospective merit seems to abound in those selected. 

With this prospect of a superior program, the question is 
raised of the teachers in the immediate vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, in particular, and in the East, in general, “Are you plan- 
ning to attend?” Don’t pass this opportunity by when it comes 
so rarely. Many states more distant will be represented only by 
the president of their teachers’ association, but you who are in 
the bordering states should be there in large numbers. May I 
promise you a valuable series of meetings in themselves and a 
more valuable privilege of contacts with other teachers trying 
to do the same job that you are. Every teacher of vocational 
agriculture within a reasonable distance of an A.V.A. Con- 
vention should attend that Convention at least once. Eastern 
teachers, this is your year. 
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Form Mechanics 


R. W. CLINE 


Upgrading Our Farm Mechanics Program 


GLENN BRESSLER, Teacher, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


Tue war emer- 
gency has given 
rise to more local 
publicity for voca- 
tional education in 
agriculture than 
any other one thing 
since the inception 
of the program 27 
years ago. The 
speed with which 
the program for 
training young 
men for war indus- 
try was put into 
operation exceeded even the fondest 
hopes of those responsible for its admin- 
istration. When the shortage of farm 
machinery became acute, vocational 
courses were immediately established in 
school farm shops to help the farmer 
meet his machinery problem. The fact 
that vocational education has always 
adapted its program to prevailing needs 
has again been proved. The large num- 
ber of men trained for war industry and 
the help given farmers, along with the 
tangible and intangible contributions 
of these courses to the war effort, have 
made a permanent imprint in each com- 
munity served by vocational agriculture 
thruout my state and the nation. 

Since the war emergency program 
has met with such great favor among 
our farmers, it may be well for us to con- 
sider the reasons in order that we may 
effectively plan for the future. Perhaps 
the most significant reasons are:(1) Shops 
were adequately equipped. (2) Specially 
skilled workmen broadened the scope of 
repair work which could be done. (3) 
Itinerant teacher-trainers informed 
teachers in the field of recent develop- 
ments. 


Glenn Bressler 


Shops Well Equipped 


The equipment placed in our shops 
thru the war training program has made 
it possible to do most of the shop work 
required on a farm. All of us still recall 
those prewar days when we were trying 
to teach farm mechanics with a harness 
needle, saw, hammer, and _ soldering 
iron—those days before school admin- 
istrators were able to comprehend the 
possibilities of the farm mechanics pro- 
gram, and before many teachers were 
fully awakened in this phase of their 
work. This lack of understanding and 
vision. on the part of school administra- 
tors and teachers, together with the 
poorly equipped shops, resulted in poor 
workmanship and increased discipline 
problems. 

Today we find our farm shops 
equipped to do all the necessary repair 
jobs which will arise on a farm. They are 
equipped with oxy-acetylene and arc 
welders, metal lathes, wood lathes, cir- 
cular saws, drill presses and a large array 
of hand tools. As a natural result, farm- 


hb 


The author of this excellent ar- 
ticle is the president-elect of the 
Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Pennsylvania and as such 
becomes, ex-officio, a member of 
the editing-managing board of our 
magazine. We are pleased to have 
this article as Mr. Bressler’s first 
contribution. We hope others will 
follow. I am asking Mr. Bressler to 
be responsible for articles from the 
teachers to the magazine. It is my 
desire, as it is the desire of many 
teachers, that more contributions 
from the teachers be printed. This 
then is their opportunity. Mr. 
Bressler will be soliciting from the 
teachers good articles for publica- 
tion. 


ers are eager to do their own farm ma- 
chinery repair work in the school shops. 

To use this equipment efficiently 
necessitated the hiring of special in- 
structors. Many teachers of agriculture 
were not sufficiently trained to perform 
all the special skills required in the var- 
ious repair jobs. Hiring an experienced 
mechanic who was known by most of the 
farmers added prestige to the courses. 
The farmers were assured that satisfac- 
tory repair work could be done, and the 
teacher of agriculture was in a better 
position to help individual farmers with 
their problems. At the same time the 
teacher gained invaluable training and 
was awakened to a broader concept of 
the possibilities in a farm mechanics pro- 
gram. 

Itinerant teacher-trainers, altho lim- 
ited in number and time, played an im- 
portant role in keeping teachers informed 
about the latest developments pertinent 
to the war training program. By meeting 
with groups of teachers from a partic- 
ular county or area they were able to 
bring to their attention information rel- 
ative to wartime problems, labor-saving 
devices and new procedures in perform- 
ing special skills. Teachers were enabled 
to bring to the attention of farmers these 
new developments. 

Unquestionably, those of us who par- 
ticipated in the war training program 
have a sense of pride in work accom- 
plished during this critical period. We 
have recognized the inherent values of 
the program to the farmer, the school and 
the teacher. Our earlier concept of farm 
mechanics instruction has been com- 
pletely changed. Our thoughts are now 
turned toward what the future holds for 
us in our farm mechanics program. 


Shop Organization Important 


Recent legislation has made it possible 
for school districts to purchase war train- 
ing equipment at a nominal fee. There 


is definite reason to believe, therefore, 
that our farm shops will be adequately 
equipped as we move from the war train- 
ing program to the retraining of veterans 
and dislocated factory workers, and on 
to the permanent program of farm me- 
chanics in vocational agriculture. Equip- 
ment alone, however, will not overcome 


. our prewar handicaps. The limitation 


of floor space in many of our farm shops, 
which made it necessary for farm ma- 
chinery repair courses to be taught in 
rented garages or other unoccupied 
buildings, presents a building problem. 
Inefficiently constructed and organized 
tool cabinets and project storage cup- 
boards may be regarded as major con- 
tributing factors to poor shop discipline 
and workmanship. Many times teachers 
have blamed boys for misconduct, dis- 
interest in shop work, failure to clean up 
the shop properly at the end of the class 
period. Careful scrutiny of such situa- 
tions would probably reveal that the 
teachers are more at fault than the pupils. 

It is always interesting to analyze and 
attempt to correct disturbing situations. 
Ever since the organization of the agri- 
culture department at Hollidaysburg, 
we have been disturbed by the inade- 
quacy of the farm shop program. Up 
until two years ago the farm shop was 
combined with the industrial arts shop 
and could be used for agriculture pur- 
poses only one day each week and in the 
evenings. After conducting two years of 
national defense training classes in gen- 
eral metal and electricity, when the de- 
mand for courses in farm machinery 
repair became so great, school authori- 
ties were convinced of the need for more 
shop floor space. The result was that an 
industrial arts shop was organized in 
another part of the building, leaving the 
entire floor space of the original shop to 
be used for farm mechanics. This shop 
contains approximately 2,500 square 
feet of floor space and has a triple door 
leading to an outside driveway. With the 
help of the Future Farmers and a janitor, 
we constructed tool cabinets, work- 
benches, project storage bins, a lumber 
rack, a metal rack, and house framework 
for electrical wiring. The pupils were 
given utmost consideration in the plan- 
ning of this shop. No tool cabinets were 
built higher than six feet; tools for a par- 
ticular enterprise were placed together 
in a cabinet; positions of tools were clear- 
ly marked by painted silhouettes; ac- 
curately labeled compartments were 
constructed for hardware and supplies; 
lumber and metal racks were provided 
with a special place for small pieces; in- 
dividual project storage bins for each 
pupil were made. The only necessary 
money expenditure by the school dis- 
trict was for lumber to build the various 
cabinets and benches. This expenditure 
of money for the farm shop can certainly 
be justified. The all-day pupils use the 
shop two days a week for farm mechan- 
ics. During the winter months the shop 
is used by classes in farm machinery re- 
pair two or three nights each week, and 
it is open for farmers to use during the 
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daytime. The shop is also used as a lab- 
oratory for discussions and demonstra- 
tions relating to other phases of the ag- 
ricultural program. 

School districts have benefited from 
the war production training program by 
receiving large amounts of equipment. 
It should therefore be reasonable to 
expect them to make adequate provi- 
sions for effective use of this equipment. 
Teachers must take the initiative to plan 
for these improvements. Lack of “gump- 
tion’on their part to demand certain 
improvements will inevitably result in 
continued prewar handicaps. If we ex- 
pect to keep our farm mechanics pro- 
gram challenging to our all-day classes 
and meeting the needs of the farmers in 
our respective communities, a com- 
placent attitude among our teachers 
cannot be tolerated. 


Continuing Service of Special Instructors 


Skilled workmen who were granted 
emergency teaching certificates to assist 
in our war training program have opened 
a new avenue of instruction for teachers 
of agriculture. To have at their disposal 
men who had years of experience in 
welding, tractor repair, and general 
repair work gave the teachers the nec- 
essary confidence to launch an all-out 
repair program such as they had never 
dreamed. They knew that with this ex- 
perienced help they could tackle the 
most difficult farm machinery and feel 
confident that a satisfactory job of repair 
and adjustment would be done. The 
teachers themselves could pay more 
attention to details of instruction and 
keep the machinery moving in and out of 
the shop in a steady stream. At the same 
time they were acquiring a_ practical 
knowledge of shop skills and had an op- 
portunity to put that knowledge into 
practice. This is the sort of training that 
only experienced men can give; it is not 
found in textbooks nor is there sufficient 
time during the college training period 
to learn all these things which a teacher 
of agriculture should know in order to 
conduct a farm mechanics program on 
the level which was attained during this 
war period. 

When the war has been won, it is 
quite probable that Federal appropria- 
tions for training programs will be cur- 
tailed. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that we will recognize the value 
of these special instructors in peacetime 
as well as in wartime, and that funds 
will be made available to continue this 
practice. The problem of certfication, 
of course, needs to be considered. These 
men are not college graduates, and per- 
haps many of them do not even possess 
a high-school diploma. In the light of the 
teaching results obtained in these war- 
time classes, however, it would seem 
reasonable that attention be given to the 
certification of special instructors in 
peacetime, particularly in the several 
phases of mechanical skills. 


Itinerant Teacher-Trainers Essential 


As the war training program draws to 
a close, all of us are realizing more than 
ever the need for an extended program 
in itinerant teacher-training. The heavy 
demands made upon the time of the 
teachers of agriculture necessitate pro- 
fessional help from the standpoint of 
organization of subject matter, dem- 
onstration of new skills, recent develop- 


ments, and assistance in conducting 
young- and adult-farmer classes. Itin- 
erant teacher-trainers in Pennsylvania 
have conducted many profitable meet- 
ings with groups of teachers from a 
county or area. These meetings were 
instrumental in keeping teachers in the 
field alert to current developments. 
Benefits of these meetings may be illus- 
trated from my personal experience. 
On one particular occasion the subject 
for discussion was ‘“The Use and Care of 
the Electric Motor.’ During the course 
of the evening every teacher had an op- 
portunity to tear down and reassemble 
three kinds of motors. The use for which 
each is adapted was discussed. As a high- 
light for the evening a freezer of ice cream 
was frozen by using a quarter horse- 
power capacitor motor controlled by a 
thermostatic switch. All of us went home 
from the meeting well informed about 
this phase of electricity and quite en- 
thusiastic about improving our teaching 
of electricity in connection with the farm 
mechanics program. As a direct result of 
this meeting a demonstration was pre- 
pared by our Future Farmer chapter on 
the matter of replacing hand-turned 
equipment with an electric motor. The 
team won first place in a state-wide elec- 
trical contest. - 

This past winter a demonstration was 
held in our deaprtment by an itinerant 
teacher-trainer on how to construct a 
corn elevator. As a result of this meeting 
corn elevators were built in our farm shop 
this past fall. These are only two of the 
many similar examples of meetings which 
indicate the value of this teacher-train- 
ing program. 

Since more demands will be made 
upon the teachers of agriculture to con- 
duct young-farmer and adult-farmer 
classes, there will be a still greater need 
for this service. It appears reasonable, 
therefore, that our teacher-training de- 
partments must expand their facilities 
to meet not only the needs of the begin- 
ning teachers but also to keep the older 
teachers up to the minute in our rapidly 
changing agricultural world. 

If we as teachers of agriculture fail to 
upgrade our farm mechanics program 
even in a small measure, we are limiting 
to that extent our service to our rural 
communities. State departments of ed- 
ucation and teacher-training depart- 
ments must be responsible for training 
teachers in the field and for setting the 
pattern for individual shops. Local ad- 
ministrators must provide the means for 
attaining this goal. But back of all this 
must be the vision and courageous ini- 
tiative of each agricultural teacher. We 
have prided ourselves in our ability to 
adjust to difficult situations in our never- 
failing contributions toward the solution 
of all farm problems. Our own record is a 
challenge to go on to greater heights of 
service. 


Starting Freshmen Right 


At Groveport, Ohio, the upperclass- 
men realize the value of quality livestock 
for freshmen, so they have agreed to sell 
purebred foundation stock to the fresh- 
men at a cost slightly above market 
price. Thus, all freshmen have quality 
animals from the start. Appreciative of 
this, they of course “do their good deed”’ 
at the first opportunity. The adviser is 
Franklin Miller. 
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F.F.A.Helpsin Farm Plans 


A CONTEST in building arrangement, 
conducted by the Junior-Senior agricul- 
ture classes at the farm home of Jay Gil- 
lispie near Choctaw, Oklahoma, recently 
proved interesting and profitable. 

Mr. Gillispie wished to arrange his 
buildings in a more suitable manner and 
to do considerable landscaping so he de- 
cided to ask help of the vocational agri- 
culture department. Several trips were 
made to his farm to study the possibilities 
and discuss with him some of the prob- 
lems. Considerable study was made in 
the classroom before the final plans were 
drawn and turned in to Mr. Gillispie 
who was the final judge. 

Three awards of $10, $5, and $2 were 
offered. First place went to Royal Har- 
grove; second to Earl Gregg, and third 
to Pat McKinney. In order to get the 
money more evenly distributed among 
the contestants it was agreed that who- 
ever won would treat the class to an 
evening of bowling in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Gillispie states he was well pleased 
with the plans and would probably have 
something for the class to assist with next 
year. His offer is accepted as an oppor- 
tunity to study farm management from 
a practical standpoint. 


Checking on Ourselves 


One of the aims and purposes of our 
organization is to “train for useful citi- 
zenship, foster patriotism, and develop 
character.” 

The past record of the F.F.A. speaks 
for itself when we think of patriotism 
and citizenship. Records show that last 
year we produced more than ever before. 
Are we going to repeat this accomplish- 
ment in 1945? 

Now, check on yourself for this year 
and see if you are fulfilling your patri- 
otic duty as a good citizen. As Future 
Farmers do you have your farming pro- 
grams expanded to the fullest extent 
possible? In your program, are you fol- 
lowing the best practices known to agri- 
culture? 

Are you buying War Bonds and 
Stamps, aiding with scrap collection, 
and helping your neighbors with their 
rush work whenever possible? Are you 
developing abilitites in the farming 
business which will enable you to be- 
come an efficient producer of agricul- 
tural products and help you to become 
established in farming, the ultimate goal 
of every Future Farmer? Is your answer 
to these questions Yes? -If so, you are 
doing this under the greatest handicap 
confronting any war business in this 
country today—that of insufficient labor 
and machinery. Consequently, you should 
be honored with the distinguished service 
cross or some similar medal for work be- 
yond the line of duty as patriotic citizens. 

Let us not forget the important aim of 
developing character. Records show an 
astounding increase in juvenile delin- 
quency. This is evidence of a laxity in our 
development of character. Are we, as 
Future Farmers, doing anything about 
this situation? As F.F.A. members your 
characters are being molded. Make sure 
you are using the mold which will be 
beneficial to you and to society in the 
pursuit of health and happiness. 

—From the Kansas Future Farmer 
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E. B. KNIGHT 


Salaries and Teaching Situations in Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture 


E. R. HOSKINS, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Tuts article has 
been developed as 
an expansion of 
one section of 
Table IV, “Young 
Men in Teaching,” 
1942. Since many 
supervisors and 
teacher educators 
have received com- 
plimentary copies 
of the bulletin, it 
may be referred to 
in relation to the 
article. One hun- 
dred ninety first-year teaching situations 
of 204 teachers of vocational agriculture 
in New York who completed their train- 
ing courses in special methods under the 
direction of the author and who accepted 
positions in the secondary schools of the 
state from 1933-1939 are shown in the 
table. 

In a similar manner, 146 second-year 
teaching situations, 113 third-year teach- 
ing situations, 82 fourth-year teaching 
situations, 61 fifth-year teaching situa- 
tions, 34 sixth-year teaching situations, 
and 9 seventh-year teaching situations 
are shown in the same table. The author 
selected the fourth-year teaching situa- 
tions to evaluate in more detail and to 
show the relationship of salaries to the 
situations after the teachers had obtained 
three years of teaching experience. 
Twenty high-salaried positions from the 
fourth-year situations were taken as the 
upper quartile and similarly, 20 low- 
salaried positions from the same group 
were taken as the lower quartile for 
making the comparisons. 

The list of 37 items indicates that there 
was a very close association of many 
factors with the salaries paid for the 20 
high and the 20 low positions in voca- 
tional agriculture in New York State 
during the period of the study. 

There was a difference of $635 between 
the average salaries for the high and the 
low positions and an average range of 
$400 within both salaried groups. The 
tenure of the higher-paid group was con- 
siderably longer than that of the lower- 
paid group. Three men from each group 
were in the armed services in 1943, while 
seven men from the lower-salaried group 
were leaving the teaching profession to 
seek other employment or to farm for 
themselves. The larger school enroll- 
ments and teaching staffs were associ- 
ated closely with the better positions. 
Large departments of vocational agricul- 
ture and larger shop programs were as- 
sociated with the higher salaries paid by 
larger schools, whereas the teaching of 
additional subjects and more study-hall 
duty were associated with the lower 
salaries and smaller schools. Since the 
higher-paid group were located in the 
larger schools, a substantial number had 


E. R. Hoskins 


home-room responsibilities. The more 
highly-paid group organized and con- 
ducted part-time and adult groups and, 
in addition, acted as local 4-H leaders to 
a greater extent than did the lower-sal- 
aried group. Since such activities are 
participated in in addition to regular 
classroom responsibilities, and are not 
influenced greatly by the size of the 
school, they tend to measure the initiative 
of teachers to a great extent. Member- 
ship in farm and professional organiza- 
tions did not differ to any extent in the 
two groups. 


Professional Improvement 


The number of teachers taking pro- 
fessional improvement work beyond their 
first degrees was the same, or 17 from 
each group, tho the selection and scope 
of the professionai improvement pro- 
grams varied greatly between the two 
groups. The more highly-paid group 
averaged twice as many credit hours as 
did the lower-salaried group. Much 
more of the work taken by the first group 
was on the graduate level, showing con- 
centration in the field of education, 
whereas the second group tended to se- 
lect shop and industrial courses to a 
much greater extent. No doubt, the shop 
emphasis was an attempt to adjust ad- 
vance training to the needs and demands 

(Continued on page 115) 


4th Year Situations of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture 
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16. Number teaching other classes 


18. Number conducting study halls 
19. Average no. in home rooms 


. Number conducting adult group 
. Average no. in 4-H groups 


. Average no. professional organizations 
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36. Percent credit hours—Technical 
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37. Number registered in Graduate School. . . 


17. Average no. in study halls........... 


. Number conducting home rooms... . . 
21. Average no. in part-time group...... 
. Number conducting part-time group. . 
. Average no. in adult group.......... 


. Number leading 4-H groups......... 
. Average no. in three special groups. . . 
. Number leading special groups....... 
. Average no. farm organizations joined. 
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*Fourteen or 70% of the low salaries ranged from $1,700 to $1,800. 
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Vocational Agriculture and Farm Labor 


H. J. FOWLER, Teacher, Powell, Tennessee 


Farmers are 
short of farm labor. 
They have been 
short of farm labor 
almost since the 
beginning of the 
European war. All 
of us who have 
been in touch with 
the farms know 
this. The public, as 
a whole, is still ig- 
norant of this situa- 
tion. 

Farmers and 
farm laborers have not gone on strikes. 
They have not aired their troubles in the 
paper. Yet we can all recall the faces of 
tired, overworked farmers who have sons 
in the armed forces. 

The young men from the farms surely 
make good soldiers, and the armed forces 
need them. Someone must take their 
places. It seems logical that much of this 
replacement should come from the farm- 
trained young men in vocational agri- 
culture. 

The department of vocational agricul- 
ture at Powell’s high school, Tennessee, 
started a program to supply some farm 
labor in the early spring of 1941. Volun- 
teers for farm work were called for 
among the F.F.A. members. A chart was 
placed on the school bulletin board list- 
ing members possessing tractors, teams, 
special equipment and giving the rela- 
tive experience and skills of those who 
volunteered. Some seven tractors, 12 
teams, 14 experienced hands and 28 boys 
with limited experience were listed. 

This program was not a startling suc- 
cess. During the spring and summer of 
1941 our group of student farm workers 
furnished the equivalent in man hours of 
six men working for a whole year. The 
work that they did on the home farms and 
by personal contact with neighbor farm- 
ers was not counted. 

Some unpleasant situations arose. In 
the beginning we set prices for farm la- 
bor. We soon learned that this was an 
unwise step. When five F.F.A. members 
walked out on a farmer filling a silo in the 
middle of the day because they learned 
that younger boys were being paid more 
than they were receiving, we stopped 
setting a price. We had compiaints that 
boys would plow their home farms and 
the farms of neighbors when the weather 
was favorable, and would plow in wet 
weather for others requesting help. A few 
farmers said the boys were not worth 
much. A far greater number of farmers 
said they did excellent work. 


H. J. Fowler 


Wage Troubles 


After the program had been function- 
ing for about a year, Dr. E. B. Knight 
came to our chapter with a labor pro- 
gram sponsored by the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Department of the University of 
Tennessee. The basic idea of his program 
was fundamentally the same as the one 
we had been working upon. Thru his 
survey we were able to make a compre- 
hensive list of the farmers needing help, 
the kind of work to be done, and the 
months in which this help would be 
needed. We also learned that only certain 
farmers would accept untrained city boys 


for the work, but almost 100 percent were 
anxious to get boys from the department 
of vocational agriculture. 

During the six to nine months after Dr. 
Knight’s survey the program picked up. 
It came to the attention of the County 
Agent’s office and the County Farm 
Labor Committee (No. 2). Many compli- 
mentary things were said about it. Then 
it began to collapse. 

There was one simple and obvious 
reason for its collapse. The supply of 
young men skilled in farm work began to 
dwindle. They were being taken into the 
armed services or were going to jobs in 
industry that paid more. Not all the boys 
left. Even now there are a few strong, 
experienced farm workers in the chapter. 
The time that these boys have to spare is 
so thoroly taken up at home and by 
personal contact that no school program 
could render better service. 


Used Younger Boys 


As the boys of military age were called, 
we replaced them with younger boys. 
First we called on the younger boys in the 
chapter, then we called on elementary 
school boys at Powell, and finally we 
picked up anyone we could get. Our 
troubles increased. There were serious 
complaints about the quality of the work. 
Eight boys were taken to a nursery on 
Friday to do eight or 10 days work. On 
Monday night two were still on the job. 
This experience became the rule and not 
the exception. Just before school started 
in the fall of 1943, I had three calls for 
boys to cut silage corn, to save some hay 
rotting in the field, and to help thresh 
some grain. For two days I hunted over 
my entire territory. Not one person was 
found who could help. Since then little or 
no work on this program has been done. 

When and if the farm labor situation 
becomes more acute, there are other 
possible ways for rural high-school stu- 
dents to help. Girls may furnish part of 
the labor. In my community farmers are 
afraid to use girls for the heavier work. It 
is possible that some of the stronger girls 
are more capable of doing this work than 
farmers realize. Students could be organ- 
ized into groups and do farm work on 
school time. Whenever the school author- 
ities become convinced that such work is 
needed I am sure they will co-operate. 
Therefore, the problem now is for farm- 
ers or farm agencies t6 demonstrate that: 

1. A high percentage of farmers are 
overburdened with work. 

2. A large acreage is being abandoned. 

3. Many foodstuffs are rotting in the 
fields because there are not enough hands 
to harvest it. 

These situations probably exist, but so 
far as I know there is no convincing way 
by which anyone may demonstrate their 
existence to the school authorities. Some- 
one should take the lead in directing such 
surveys and I believe it should be a per- 
son of greater influence than a local 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 

The Editor’s Comment: This is a real 
problem that Mr. Fowler raises. It is not 
too early to be thinking about it. Does 
it require the services of someone else or 
can teachers of agriculture make their 
contributions? No labor, no food. Give 
it a think and see what comes out. 
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“You Shall Be the 
Miracle” 


Do NOT pray for easy lives. Pray to be 
stronger men! Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers, pray for powers equal to 
your tasks! Then the doing of your work 
will be no miracle, but you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall wonder at 
yourself, at the richness of the life which 
has come to you by the grace of God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


Veterans and Defense 
Workers 


(Continued from page 110) 


11. Social and recreational activities in 
rural communities. 

12. Rural institutions. 

13. Directed or supervised farm prac- 
tice emphasizing progress in estab- 
lishment in farming. 

The individual who enrolls in the 
young-farmer classes will want to have a 
voice in determining the content of the 
training program. Advisory councils 
should be of assistance in planning and 
readjusting the program. This does not 
mean that the teacher should not plan 
what he thinks the instructional program 
should include. However, he must rec- 
ognize the desirability of making changes 
in the teaching program as needs di¢tate. 

In making plans for an educational 
program to meet the needs of a commu- 
nity, all individuals having any respon- 
sibility in connection with the program 
should consider the desirability of mak- 
ing courses in vocational agriculture 
available for returning veterans and de- 
fense workers an important part of a 
comprehensive program in vocational 
education in agriculture. 


Salaries and Teaching 
Situations 


(Continued from page 114) 


of the smaller schools that could not af- 
ford or were not organized to hire two 
men teachers for a vocational-training 
program. 


Conclusions 


1. Departments of vocational agricul- 
ture should be evaluated and classified in 
relation to existing programs and poten- 
tial programs to be continued and de- 
veloped in agricultural areas, 

2. The possibilities of combining agri- 
cultural programs for two adjacent cen- 
ters should be thoroly explored in order 
to establish programs of scope and worth- 
while positions. 

3. Well-planned and conducted pro- 
grams for special groups should be given 
more recognition in making promotions. 

4. Well-selected professional improve- 
ment programs without unnecessary re- 
strictions and retardations should be 
available for progressive teachers. 

5. Substantial salaries and more rapid 
advancements are necessary to attract 
and hold well prepared men for the field 
of vocational education in agriculture, 
due to the competition from the many 
related services and areas. 
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Future Farmers of America 


A. W. TENNEY 


I Rise to a Point of Order 


ROBERT ZINN, Teacher, Varna, Illinois 


Do I hear a second to the nomination 
of John Doe for president? 

There are few of you who have not 
heard this, or some similar gross error, in 
the conduct of business meetings. Why 
are people so poorly informed on correct 
parlimentary procedure? 

Inability to conduct a meeting along 
correct parlimentary lines is evidence of 
lack of training. Proficiency as a parli- 
mentarian does not just happen. To learn 
the “ins and outs” of the proper conduct 
of meetings takes time, instruction, study, 
and above all else practice. 

Before the time that F.F.A..chapters 
started their systematic study of the 
Rules of Order, very little, if any, serious 
instruction was given to young people in 
parlimentary law. This being true, how 
could youths hope to grow to adulthood, 
hold offices, and have any but the slight- 
est knowledge of the manner in which to 
conduct public meetings? This, I be- 
lieve, is the answer to the question 
asked above. 

Those of you in F.F.A. who have ac- 
quired even a fair knowledge of parli- 
- mentary law know how embarassing it 
is to observe a meeting that is being con- 
ducted with little or no regard for correct 
procedure. You can readily see how help- 
_ less a chairman is who doesn’t know his 
procedure. Likewise the individual mem- 
bers seated in the delegate body are 
equally helpless if they do not know how 
to get a hearing from the presiding 
officer. 

As farm youths, what use will you have 
for a knowledge of the Rules of Order? A 
brief, but by no means complete, list of 
the many situations in which you might 
find yourself, where a knowledge of cor- 
rect procedure would be highly desirable 
follows:—(1) F.F.A. officer, (2) class 
officer, (3) church officer, (4) Farm 
Bureau director, (5) P.T.A. officer, 
and (6) school board president. In most 
cases you were mentioned as being an 
officer but not the president. It is true 
that the president has the greatest need 
for the use of parliamentary ability. How- 
ever, any officer or any member of the 
delegate body needs to know how to ex- 
press himself in a public meeting. 

The practice, on the part of wide- 
awake F.F.A. chapters, of using and de- 
veloping correct meeting techniques has 
been mentioned. This is a highly com- 
mendable activity, enough so to justify 
the existance of a chapter if it existed for 
no other reason. What can be done to 
give our F.F.A. members greater oppor- 
tunities to develop adequate parlimen- 
tary ability? It seems to me that one of 
the most worthwhile means to this end is 
the use of parlimentary procedure con- 
tests. These contests can be inter-chapter, 
inter-school, sectional, or even on a state 
level. In preparing a team for participa- 
tion in such an event all of the chapter 
members become thoroly acquainted 


with the correct use of parlimentary law. 

In Section 11, located in western IIli- 
nois, such contests have been held with a 
high degree of success. They are not 
difficult to put on, once the system is 
learned. To start from scratch and try to 
work up such an event would be a diffi- 
cult job. In an effort to stimulate greater 
use of these contests and thereby get 
more young men versed in the right pro- 
cedures for business conduct, the rules 
and score card used in our section are 
listed below. No one man can be given 
the credit for composing these rules. 
They were worked out by the chapter 
advisers who had teams participating in 
the contests on various occasions. 

The picture accompanying this article 
shows the Carthage F.F.A. chapter offi- 
cers and adviser as they are ready to open 
the contest with the official opening cere- 
mony. 


Rules for the Parliamentary Procedure 
Contest in Section Il 


1. The contest will be held in the Car- 
thage high-school gymnasium on Thurs- 
day evening February 26, 1942 starting 
promptly at 7:15 p.m. 

2. A team shall consist of not less than 
five or more than six boys, one of whom 
shall act as chairman and the other as 
secretary. The secretary shall sit near his 
chairman and act while said chairman is 
presiding. The president and secretary 
shall sit with the other members of the 
team and act with them when they are 
not performing their official duties. 

3. Members of teams will be seated to- 
gether and all teams combined will make 
up the delegate body (assembly) over 
which each chairman will preside for a 
period of seven to 10 minutes depending 
upon the number of teams present. 

4. All teams will be seated directly in 
front of the chairman and the judges so 
that all can be seen and easily recognized 
when they arise. 

5. Team members will be numbered, 
each individual in the contest having a 
different number, so the judges will have 
no chance to confuse members from dif- 
ferent schools. 

6. Have your team prac tice in speaking 
loudly and distinctly as the contest will 
be held in a large room and the chairman 
will be seated a considerable distance 
from the group. 

7. Team members will introduce any 
kind of business or discussion, the idea 
being to show their ability by bringing 
up things which will test the ability of the 
chairman and other team members. 
Various types of motions should be made, 
as well as discussion of an extemporane- 
ous nature on any or all topics. 

8. When a chairman from a school is in 
charge his teammates will not take part 
in the proceedings. 

9. The parliamentary practices of all 


participants shall be limited to the ma- 
terial covered in the booklet Come to Order 
by Henderson and Rucker. 

10. Participants shall reply upon their 
own resources. Therefore, no pencils or 
paper shall be used during the contest 
except by the secretary, and by him only 
when his chairman is presiding. 

11. Business transactions shall be car- 
ried out as nearly normal as possible: 
There shall not be unnecessary parliamentary 
maneuvering so as to confuse and kill time. To 
aid in this, obey the following rules:— 

a—Only two subsidiary motions may 

be applied to any one main motion. 
b-—-Not over two privileged motions 
may be made during the consideration 
of any one motion. 

c—Only one unclassified motion may 

be presented to the delegate body dur- 

ing the consideration of any one mo- 
tion. 

d—The following privileged motions 

shall not be allowed; 

(1) To adjourn, (2) To take a recess. 

12. Each chairman shall start his ses- 
sion of the evening with new business. 
This prevents the delegate body from 
calling upon the secretary for a rereading 
or restating of business that perhaps 
transpired while he was not serving in 
the capacity of secretary. To let the en- 
tire evening’s business carry thru would 
give the first secretary and chairman a 
decided advantage over all others. 

13. Two qualified persons will act as 
judges of the contest. 

14. The judges will use a score card for 
each school. In addition he will have an 
assistant who will keep a record of the 
number of times each team member is up, 
and the number of times each team mem- 
ber is found to be wrongly informed 
about the correct procedure. (The idea 
here is to secure uniform participation 
from all members of a team and to pre- 
vent members from guessing about the 
correct procedure which would only de- 
lay and confuse the meeting rather than 
test the ability of anyone.) The best tech- 
nique will be to bring up many and varied pro- 
cedures in proper usage, rather than wrong pro- 
cedure. 

15. If the judges feel that the specified 
period of presiding (seven—10 minutes) 
for any chairman, is not long enough for 
them to determine the ability of that 
chairman they may have the timer delay 
the bell until they are satisfied. (This 1s 
necessary as some chairmen have little brought 
up against them in the regular period which will 
test their ability. Giving more time should 
bring out their ability, and if not brought out 
by the teams, the judges should ask some 
questions.) 

16. Entries shall be sent so as to reach 
Robert Zinn, Carthage, Illinois not later 
than one week before the contest. 

17. A banner will be presented to the 
winning team. 

18. The meeting will be opened by the 
officers of the host chapter, using the 
official ceremonies. 

19. A fee will be charged all participat- 
ing chapters to cover the costs of the con- 
test. 
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The stage as set for the annual parliamentary procedure contest held at Carthage, Illinois, Feb. 26, 1944. The officers at their stations are 
(left) Wilbur Walker, President, William Mosley, Vice-President, Floyd Harrell, Secretary, William Vance, Treasurer, Harold Vance, 
Reporter, and Robert Zinn, Adviser, the writer of the accompanying article. 


Parlimentary Procedure Contest Score 
Card—1942 
E: CRARROEAM Lj. ss ce os 30 points 


a—Voice, emphasizing 
ability to be understood. 5 
b—Knowledge of par- 


liamentary rules... ....10 
c—Ability to handle 
ALPE ee 15 
il, SECRETARY... :...5.. 20 points 
a—Ability to keep chair- 
man informed......... 15 
b—Completeness and 
legibility of records as 
observed by judges. ... . 5 
(Secretary’s notes to be given to judge 
as soon as his chairman finishes) 
Mis) | ee ee 50 points 
a—Uniform participa- 
tion cf team members... . 10 
b—Voice (Ability to be 
heard and understood). . 10 
c—Knowledge of parlia- 
mentary rules......... 20 
d—Extemporaneous 
MEE Ss. cea Pears Os 10 
(Sere 100 points 
Chilhowie Chapter Sur- 
veys Its Former Students 
A. B. FARMER, Teacher, 
Chilhowie, Virginia 


A RECENT study of the post-school 
performance of all students who have 
completed one or more years of voca- 
tional agriculture in the Chilhowie High 
School was made by the Chilhowie Chap- 
ter of Future Farmers of America. The 
department of vocational agriculture was 
established in 1929. During its 15 years 
of operation 193 students have completed 
one or more years of work. This figure 
does not include 20 students who are still 
in school at Chilhowie or elsewhere and 
who have completed one or more years 
of agriculture prior to 1943-44. Students 
who enrolled and dropped the subject 
or left schocl before completing at least 
one year of work are not included since 
it was thought that the influence of the 
course upon them was negligible. 

The main purpose of any department 
of vocational agriculture is to give prac- 
tical instruction and experience to farm 
boys that will lead to more efficient active 
participation in farming occupations. 
The comparatively small number of 


former Chilhowie students who are now 
farming (36 or 19 percent) would indi- 
cate that the department was inefficient. 
However, it must be considered that these 
are abnormal times and that 41 percent 
of all ex-students are currently in the 
armed forces. 

The occupational status as shown by 
the study is given below: 
Farming, Chilhowie community.... 31 
Farming outside community... ... . 
a See 
I UO a oso sc Fase 's wis, sfacncels 
U.S. Arey Age Corps... 2.2.55. 
Army Ground Forces 
U. S. Navy 


5 
12 
3 

8 
58 
10 
Bis ee Ms oss, Sg reine Ga ae a ce 2 
CRI 2656s isla sn co eee es 1 
I hs 05 cas 4 Wik Ka <> 2 
arucs OF Tie Griver. .. so. eos 3 
oso io Wi dnpic koe 11 
ee nT nar 1 
GI isco Serene Sacces 1 
SW Va. Hospital attendant........ 1 
a eee Sees 1 
Telephone lineman. ........:...:. 1 
Ns We iso wkce dina beeen o4 2 
State highway policeman.......... 1 
ee Na Re aa cpsia wm eos. 8 ree 1 
Service station operator........... 1 
eee re sear eae 2 
Sata —uneiee tO work... .... 2.2.5.5. 1 
9 

20 

5 


[eee 193 
It is interesting to note that among the 
79 ex-students who are in the armed 
forces, 33, or 42 percent, are known to be 
commissioned cr noncommissioned offi- 
cers. There are two captains and two 
lieutenants in the army and one ensign in 
the navy. A total of 20 sergeants are serv- 
ing in the army and marine corps. There 
are seven corporals and 25 privates. One 
former student is an aviation cadet and 
possibly has his wings at this time. The 
rank of one man in the coast guard, nine 
in the navy, and 11 in the army air corps 
could not be determined in the study. 
These men are serving in all parts of 
the world where our armed forces are 
located, and many of them have seen or 
are seeing action at the present time. 
The F.F.A. chapter, of course, does not 
have a complete record of the perform- 
ance of all its ex-members in the service. 
Altho the greater percentage of ex- 
chapter members is in the armed forces, 
it is of interest to note that the second 
largest occupational group is that of those 
on the farm, and the third largest group 
those working in defense plants. 
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Future Farmer, a Hero 


ANoTHER former Future Farmer has 
joined the ranks of current World War 
heroes by the astonishing exploit of 
shooting down five Jap Zeros in less than 
five minutes. 

The flyer is Lieut. Ralph Hanks, form- 
er F.F.A. member and chapter president 
at Red Bluff High School, whose experi- 
ences are described in a recent issue of 
Collier’s under the caption ‘‘Ralph Hanks’ 
Day.” Altho Lieut. Hanks had been out 
in the South Pacific for months and had 
gone on two carrier raids over Jap bases, 
he had never downed a Nip plane until 
this particular day. 

Then fame came fast. In a slashing air 
battle which lasted a total of 15 minutes, 
Hanks’ squadron downed 17 out of 20 
Jap planes headed for Tarawa, and prob- 
ably downed two more. Hanks’ share of 
the battle, however, was compressed into 
a swirling five minutes of action during 
which he chopped down his five Zero 
opponents. 

In a letter to California Polytechnic 
College, where Hanks was a crops major 
following graduation from Red Bluff 
High School, the flyer modestly said, 
“Our squadron has slightly over a hun- 
dred Jap “meatballs” to its credit, so my 
five are only a drop in the bucket.” (A 
‘meatball’ is a Jap flag painted on the 
side of the victorious plane’s cockpit.) 

Students at Cal Poly have set aside a 
“Ralph Hanks day” when emphasis will 
be given to adding to the blood donations 
and buying more War Bonds. 


Old Gold and National Blue were 
adopted as official F.F.A. colors at the 
second national convention in 1929. 


F.F.A. 


Dr. C. H. Lane, first national adviser 
of the Future Farmers of America, served 
from 1928 to 1934. Dr. Lane was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. J. A. Linke who held this 
office from 1934 to 1941. Dr. W. T. 
Spanton, our present adviser, assumed 
this office in 1941. 


F.F.A. 


Henry Groseclose of Virginia held the 
combined office of executive secretary 
and treasurer from 1928 to 1930. In 1930 
W. A. Ross was elected to the office of 
national executive secretary and Mr. 
Groseclose continued as national treas- 
urer. D. J. Howard of Virginia succeeded 
Mr, Groseclose in 1940, 
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A Venture in Co-operative Marketing 
by an Oregon F.F.A. Chapter 


M. C. BUCHANAN, Teacher, Eugene, Oregon 


Waren Future Farmer boys in the ad- 
vanced classes in agriculture at Eugene 
High School took a field trip to the Pro- 
ducer’s Public Market in Eugene in the 
spring of 1944, they didn’t think it 
would result in the establishment of a 
successful co-operative marketing stall 
there for F.F.A. members. However, 
after conferring with Mr. Ray Bower, 
market master, the boys opened for busi- 
ness on March 11, 1944, and have kept 
open every Saturday since. 

A summary of the first six months of 
operation covering the period from 
March 11 to September 2 inclusive 
shows gross sales of $1,524. Commissions 
during that period were $168, leaving 
the sum of $1,356 net to the producer. 
Total operating expenses, including 
labor, rent, equipment, supplies and 
miscellaneous, amounted to $114, which 
leaves the chapter co-operative a profit 
of $54. 


and honey, garden produce, and fruit. 

Another lesson has been that appear- 
ance and quality are primary factors in 
making sales. Invariably the chicken 
that is poorly scalded, bruised, and torn 
is the last one in the case—often does not 
sell. Washed vegetables always outsell 
dirty ones; fresh, clean graded eggs will 
sell while dirty, unsized ones will not. 

One result of the establishment of the 
market stall will be a change in project 
plans for next year. We will no doubt 
have more fryer projects, more berry 
projects, and more bees. Many of our 
garden vegetable varieties will be 
changed to meet market demands. 

Of course the boys producing con- 
siderable tonnage of commercial truck 
crops or those in commercial egg pro- 
duction will not change their present 
marketing at the Eugene Fruit Growers 
Association and the Pacific Co-operative 
Poultry Producers. Direct marketing to 


A sophomore student, Don Rutledge, makes a sale at the Eugene F.F.A. market stall, while 


To date, the largest part of the busi- 
ness has been in the marketing of dressed 
poultry and rabbits. In this period of 
six months, the boys have marketed 597 
dressed broilers and fryers, 235 dressed 
hens, and 107 dressed rabbits; in addi- 
tion, they have sold 129 dozen eggs, 210 
pounds of extracted honey and a con- 
siderable quantity of garden vegetables, 
fruit, berries and plants. 

During the summer, the average gross 
sales per Saturday have been $58.62. 
Volunteer workers from among the 56 
paid-up F.F.A. members operate the 
stall during school months, but a few 
boys are paid for their work during the 
summer. 

Among the many interesting things 
the boys learn on the market is the 
change in consumer demand according 
to the season. For instance, on April 8, 
a very good day just before Easter, the 
boys sold 40 dressed hens, 10 fryers, and 
16 dressed rabbits. In contrast, notice 
the market day of August 5, when de- 
mand for hens and rabbits had fallen off 
but the market for fryers was strong. 
Sales were made of 27 dressed fryers, 


M. C. Buchanan, instructor, helps him weigh-in the morning prod 


e 


four dressed hens, one dressed rabbit, 
the consumer of perishable products is 
necessarily of fairly small volume. A 
market of this kind, however, is an ex- 
cellent place for a boy in commercial 
egg production to dispose of his cull hens. 
It is also a stimulus to those boys who 
are limited by land or location in their 
project opportunity. Such boys with 
bees, rabbits, a few chickens, berries, or 
garden can look forward to a steady 
market at good prices for their products. 
We have found that this marketing 
project has been of real educational value 
in the classroom. Instead of studying an 
abstract marketing problem, an actual 
case is put up to the class. Here is an 
example: Lynn Buley, a Sophomore 
boy, is raising some New Hampshire 
Red fryers. They are about ready for 
market. He can get 30c per pound live 
weight or sell at the F.F.A. stall dressed 
and drawn or 58c, less 10 percent selling 
commission. Figuring that a three-pound 
bird will lose 10 ounces in preparing for 
market, which is the better market? 
Lynn decided that he would dress his 
birds. When he actually marketed one 


bunch of 20 fryers which averaged ex- 
actly three pounds, he received $28.85, 
or an average of $1.44 each, which net- 
ted him $1.30 each after deducting the 
10 percent commission. This gave him 
40c a bird for his labor in dressing them. 
Other problems could be given. 

Other educational features coming 
out of the stall last spring included dem- 
onstrations of killing and dressing rab- 
bits, dressing chickens, grading eggs, 
trimming strawberry plants, and bunch- 
ing vegetables. Boys needing instruction 
would bring their produce to school and 
the instructor or capable boys would put 
on a demonstration in front of the entire 
class. 

Both the boys and the instructor agree 
that they have learned a great deal 
about co-operative selling these past six 
months. ‘ 


Courtship At Eventide 


She stood at the gate in the twilight, 
The lovers’ favorite hour, 

And patiently waited his coming, 
His coming to her bower. 


Dark were her eyes and most gentle, 
Patient and gentle were they. 

Her dark red hair seemed darker still 
In the fast receding day. 


Kissed by the rays of the evening sun 
As the zephyrs kiss the bud, 

She sees approach a man with a pail, 
While she patiently chews her cud. 


Banquet Banter 


Toastmaster: Another guest, State 
Farmer of some 10 years ago, thoro be- 
liever in our work, is our alumni mem- 
ber Jim “Baldy” Perkins, recently re- 
leased from extended service in Army, 
including several weeks in France. ““Nev- 
er a dull moment” was Baldy’s text in 
classroom and out. I understand Miss 
Jones, our teacher of Latin, asked Baldy 
what impressed him most in brief experi- 
ence in France. And, to her amusement 
yet dismay, he replied that it was French 
pheasants singing the mayonnaise. May- 
be he will show us how it’s done. Ladies 
and gentlemen, “Baldy” Jim. 

Speaker: Ladies and gentlemen, when 
I came here and saw that the good old 
*“Redhead”’ was toastmaster, I knew I 
was in for rough evening, but didn’t 
know just where or when. As usual, has 
had plenty to say about my bald head. I 
admit that there isn’t much on outside, 
but at that can think of others who have 
worse shortcoming, mentioning no names. 
Let me confess. Having been reminded so 
often of baldness, I decided once that 
maybe I should do ‘something about it. 
So I went to best hair dealer I could find 
and asked for fitting. Due to the shape or 
size of my head or both, could not find 
satisfaction at first. Finally clerk said, 
**There’s good fit for you; how do you 
like it?’ He suggested that, due to arti- 
ficial light in store, I had better step out 
to street to see how it suited in daylight. I 
did. I can best describe it by saying that 


.the darned thing looked like something 


that ““Red”’ molted last spring. I walked 
back, threw it on counter and said, “No 
sale. There’s at least one thing in life 
worse than being baldheaded.” 
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